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the college by post. 


"The last student entry was No. 4177, the 
Secular study. A ^ Two new classes are one for the 
last teacher No. 34 ^ ^ Eleme ntary Natural History Class, 
study of Fine Art, Brai n e type, is almost completed. 

“Clews to Holy ’ increasin g lending library for the use 
There is a sma , pers are issued at Christmastide 

of students. ‘ W , etters from the p residenti 

to the student , • Y Pres ident’s sister, Miss Petrie, 

the Vice.Pres.dent and th Kashmir . xhe influence 0 

„ ow a — ^ fnestimable. By this means the 
Pmsldenttl s shared her life as a daughter, wife, and mother 
w ,h her students, and the words that she nas addressed to 
them on these intense sides of human life, are bright with 
deep teaching and earnest inspiration. 

It may be well to add that I am no longer a member of 
the College by Post. In putting these few thoughts together 
I have been largely influenced by the wish to pass on to 
others thoughts which have been helpful to me, and to 
shew clearly that the Bible must be the foundation of all the 
§£ a dies. It is the most important, and so it is read fiist, and 
made a guide to all other learning. 


backward children . 

By E. Downes, M.D. 


[Continued from page 145). 


Ihe treatment of the feeble-minded, to use a French 
S2 S t h OUld b<i “"f “-P^ago g ic’.~ Iu other woTdt 

efforts if ’ft 6 ^ teacher must combine their 

efforts, if they would be successful in reclaiming these 

c 1 dren, who, if left to themselves, would surely gravitate 

towards the workhouse, the gaol, or the asylum. 

We will divide our subject of such treatment into four 
heads, for sake of convenience : — 

General and Medical. 

Intellectual. 

Exercise and Recreation. 

Moral and Religious. 


00 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


and say a few words on each head. 


1 ) General and Medical. 

Di. Eangdon Down says that in his experience he meets 
with two great obstacles to success at starting. The first is, 
that the family medical adviser, through failing to recognise 
the gravity of the situation, encourages, in too many cases, 
the parents to hope that nature will put everything right in 
time. It is a common idea that with backward infants, some 
sort of crisis will occur when the child reaches the age of 
seven ; after that time, if there is no great improvement, it is 
said that at the age of 14 great things may be hoped for. It is 
true that these ages represent more or less the critical ages of 
dentition and adolescence, but these crises are times to be 
regarded with anxiety and met with care, rather than times 
when the mind will receive an awakening' and improvement 
may be expected. The fact is, that these cases cannot be 
taken in hand too soon ; no time should be lost, and to listen 
to such false encouragement is to throw away the only real 
hope that we possess. 
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1 facie Which ur. ^mpiain 

The other ° D ‘ S that feeble-minded children should not 

is the P°P ular * ix w ith others like themselves. The con- 
be allowed to they are kept at home, and their 

sequence is, ‘ liarit ies are intensified, or they are 

solitary haW j ith str onger-minded children than themseh 


j 

T r hool witn sirui.s- wVe 8, 

senttoscno ^ unkin dness and ridicule and sometimes 

an d are su j whereas> if they were sent to an institution 

utterly ru , nndeTStood> an d associated with children 

where the > they wou ld reap considerable benefit. 

^V Tremarks of Dr. Langdon Down allow us to establish 

1 ',‘nips of great importance: first, that when children 
‘remeHtaUv feeble they require very early and very careful 
t tent ion • and secondly, that such children should be asso- 
ciated with other children whether at home or in an institution, 

and not be left to themselves. 

Children of this class are usually delicate. Dr. Shuttleworth 
estimates that nearly 7 5 per cent, of them die of consumption. 
Hence it is obvious that they should receive every care. By 
so doing we not only shall be doing our best to prolong their 
lives, but we shall be taking the first step towards reclaiming 
their’ intellects. Therefore proper accommodation, proper 
food, proper clothing and every sanitary condition,^ always 
important, are here absolutely essential to success. Cod liver 
oil, tonics, perhaps stimulants, become absolute necessities. 

Those children who have fits will, of course, require special 
medical attention. 

Cleanliness is attended to in every well-ordered nurseiy, ut 
here special attention should be paid, for the children are not 
only delicate, but their habits are naturally apt to become 
uncleanly in many ways. The nurse must pay particua 
attention to this matter, it is necessary on sanitaiy groun > 
but besides, this habit of cleanliness should form an ’ rn P°^ e 
part of their education, perhaps almost the first step in a va 
Besides cleanliness, there are other matters which are \va ^ 
tant and must be most carefully attended to, such as 
tidiness in their person, and in keeping their toys ‘ ^ C J n jj n ess 
proper places, tidiness in eating and drinking, - f ork 

must be stopped, and care must be taken that the n ^ ^ 
and spoon are deftly handled. These matters am ^ but f° r 
a similar kind may seem to be of small importance 
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feeble-minded children they are in reality matter, of meat 

7 "Sw Z2Z? importi ‘"‘ parts ° f education - 

It is simplicity itself, but it has transformed that class of 
persons from that day forward ; while before his time, doctors 
and teachers alike shook their heads hopelessly, when 
asked whether aught could be done to educate the mentally 
feeble The principle is this : M. Seguin noticed that the 
muscular system of idiots was nearly always faulty; many 
of them had insufficient control over their muscles ; none could 
properly perform what are called co-ordinated actions. He 
educated the muscles and the senses, viz., touch, hearing, 
sight, and even smell and taste. He commenced by teaching 
simple movements of the limbs, and went on with more and 
more complex movements, which he taught in a kind of drill. 
He had even a drill for movements of the tongue, whereby he 
corrected faulty articulations. He educated the sense of touch 
by what is called a peg table, consisting of pegs wdth large 
tops, which fitted into holes in a board arranged like a chess 
board ; the pupil had to remove them one by one and replace 
them in various ways. He also had other boards which he 
called size boards and form boards, in which the tops of the 
pegs -were, in the former case, circles of different sizes ; and 
in the latter case, circles, squares, triangles and other figures. 
By such contrivances he taught accurate movements of the 
fingers, and also other elementary knowledge. The drills 
were accompanied by dumb bell and club exercises, and were 
rendered cheerful by music, the tune of the music rendering 
the exercises more accurate and lively. By simple means like 
this, he found that his pupils’ health and nervous system 
improved : their speech and mental faculties were developed, 
and, stranger than all, the actual size of their heads often 
increased, as he found by accurate measurements. 

He expressed his principle in these words: “ Ihe mind 
must be educated through the senses.” 

Sight was educated by means of the size and form boards, 
and by making the pupils match different coloured ribbons. 
Hearing was chiefly educated by music. He passed on to 
various exercises more or less resembling our ordinaiy 
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dissected puzzles, and the next step was to reading and 
dissecnc , g the m ethod of M. Seguin, and such i s the 

"'ThJci still in use in private and public institutions for the 
"ducation of the feeble-minded all over Europe at the present 
d The method somewhat resembles the kindergarten 
method of teaching, and can be combined with it to any 
extent This is how backward children should be taught, 
undoubtedly; and little bv little their faculties will 1 " be 
developed until, at any rate, reading, writing, and arithmetic 
will be mastered, in most cases. 

Great caution is often needed, lest their faulty nervous 
systems should be overtaxed. To shovv what a danger this 
is, I will read an account which Dr. Langdon Down gives of 
a case which was brought to him for advice, which seems to 
me to be singularly instructive : “ A large number of boys 
and girls come under my notice, who have in a high degree 
the prow-shaped forehead, and who have their nervous 
system in such an unstable equilibrium that the least in- 
tellectual pressure at developmental epochs is attended by 
disastrous results. They are brought to me on account of 
severe frontal headache, or of wayward petulance, or in- 
capacity for sustained mental exertion. I cannot better 
illustrate the kind of case which so frequently comes under 
my observation, and the serious character of which it is ot 
the first importance early and clearly to recognise, than by 
quoting from the letter of the mother of one such patient. 

e says . I have a boy eight and a half years old who is 
continually suffering with headache from temple to temple, 
and over the front half of head. He is a child of fine 
neJm^ Ue ’ capable > practical, clever, so far as the head 
often ,0 ? SS ° nS ’ w hi c h means but a short amount, and 
annaremT 86 . together, for the same reason — headache, 

yet done up with sTltol° f h pf lth ’. high s P irits \ active . bri S ht ' 
more ;« tv, e * ^ be child is not a rickety creature 

Tuesday next* anc^Hc ^ Sha11 blin§ ’ him t0 SGe ^° U 00 

before our visit tb mk ^ better to give you all particulars 
In the sprinjT f ^ ^° U ma y f°rm an opinion on the whole, 
work, he woukf I 16 *" & Certa i n pressure of the usual morning 

°P e n, say that h ^ re ^’ ^ as P f° r air, and with windows all 
and the sensation'^ 8 Cb ° becb These attacks were frequent, 


'n the throat seemed to frighten him 
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l i y , 


‘ head ’ af^cting L ~ SSdf tWs ‘ seems 

then he has crown mu i ’ as he expresses it. Since 

memory 11 iTbad ^ good 

copping up which 

a 'V S depressi ° 1 ’ Pain, and a heavy 
dulness of power (never of tntellect) which is heart-grieving to 

with o f T S h ' m ' ye = he works his Latin sentences 
b 1 1 h u L ° y ‘ W ° “ day ' Two hours ' Ha* 

ecome half an hour; sometimes, lately, five minutes. He 
remains still over-full of life and go at times, with no real 
strength, irritable, open, upright, self-willed, loving, very true, 
still all wrong, and why?’ When the boy presented himself 
to me. he displayed a typical neurotic (prow-shaped) forehead 
and there was a very complete history of severe emotional 
disturbance on the part of the mother, a short time before 
his birth. ^ I counselled complete abstention from intellectual 
work during the remaining period of second dentition. It 
was very clear to my mind that any continued pressure would 
lead, through convulsions, to developmental idiocy.” 

It is impossible to read this sad story without feeling very 
much for the poor mother and her boy. 

I tell the story as I read it to show how some boys are 
compelled to become backward ; and as it is a choice of the 
lesser of two evils, we must be content to let them be so. 
In all neurotic and feeble-minded children, we must watch 
carefully the effect of work, and be prepared to stop it. The 
story also illustrates what I said in a former part of my 
paper about “ prow-shaped ” foreheads, and the necessity 
for neurotic parents to avoid emotional disturbances, no 
matter what it costs them to do so. 

(3) Exercise and Recreation. 

All children imperatively need exercise and recreation, 
but feeble-minded children need them more than the others. 

Exercise should be largely combined with fresh air and 
sunshine. The systematic exercise obtained in a gymnasium, 
such as club and dumb-bell drill, is very useful, but the 
greater part of the physical exercise should be taken in the 
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• We have seen already how prone feeble-minded 
open air. consumptive, and it is an established 

children are ig to b e warded off by means of fresh 

faCt ^crl t'han'hy^aH other remedies put together. Exercise, 
Zh ls games of cricket and football are not only healthful, 
u are valuable from an educational point of view. But 
such games are not suitable to all, and are in any case only 
for boys. Girls and little children must have simpler games 
provided for them, such as hoops, ball, skipping-ropes, &c. 
Considerable ingenuity is required in the matter of games ; 
for example, with very stupid infants, with an impassivity 
that at first sight seems hopeless, it has been found of the 
greatest service to induce them to have a game with one 
of the nurses at catching small bags containing a small 
quantity of peas, beans, or maize. 

At first the poor child has no idea of catching, and shows 
no willingness to learn. The first step is to throw one of 
these bags gently at the child’s head. He soon objects to 
being pelted, and puts his hand out to save his face. The 
next step is that he catches the bag in his hand, and the 
last step in this simple game is that he throws it back at 
the nurse. Having mastered this game, the child soon 
proceeds with musical drill, and other games. 

Some of the older children should be encouraged to work 
in the garden, but in this they will require special instruction 
and supervision. Anything which combines physical exercise 
and useful employment is particularly to be recommended, 
such as carpentering. In their out-of-door pursuits, interest 
in animals and all natural history is to be cultivated, since 
the concrete rather than the abstract is the kind of instruction 
vi ich they will most understand and appreciate. Kindness 
to animals is to be taught and insisted on, for, very often 
ee e minded children, though cowards, are naturally cruel. 

ne more word about amusements: they should always 
^ CS ™ a ^ ec ^ to ra * se intellectual and spiritual tastes, 
the v U ° oner y anc i i° w jests are always too attractive to 
Tn a |\ ran k weeds kill every higher aspiration, 

exist higher aspirations hardly seem to 

greatest * ^ are to be implanted and cultivated, the 
a Doisnn are mUst; be taken that the soil is not choked with 
° US cro P weeds. The greatest care must be 






learned eXpress,ons 1 <■»*. alas! are too easily 

■slow and paint, 6 aCqU ' S ' t,0n ° f s °“" d knowledge h « 

(4) Moral Teaching . 

mighl b^aidt n h Thish iCi d Pat t d , S ° m<5 ° f * he ,hi "* s ""Ich 

We need hm e f d whl e S P ea king about recreation. 

Suffice ut f s,n' " 0t ""'I 1 “ great head, 

the greatest T' ^ ealln g with feeble-minded children, 

g atest stress should be laid on the necessity of a moral 

lfe ln ever y Particular. In all education this is a mos 

rmuchmr^T bUt am ° ng the feeble - mi ^ed, who are 
in *h ■ m at \ he merC >' of a11 that is wicked and bad 
A great ar 1 ’ teaching ls more than ever necessary, 

its r! 8Ument anion S lower natures is that “good brings 

lesson ’ T° ng and eVl1 bringS itS Punishment.” This 

neonb be dnV6n h ° me amon S lhis class young 

p ople on every opportunity, and with every possible illus- 

a ion. 1 here is a class of feeble-minded persons who seem 
o be incapable of learning this lesson in any way ; these 
have been called very aptly “moral imbeciles.” There is 
only one thing to do with such people, and that is to keep 
t em separate from others, so that they should do no harm ; 
per aps some day a method may be discovered in which 
even they may be influenced for good. As for the feeble- 
minded in general, they are just as easily taught to be moral 
and upright as other people, and it is all important that they 
should be thus taught. 

Lastly, the question arises, can they be affected by higher 
principles and motives than this higher kind of selfishness 
which we have spoken of : Can they be induced to think 

about love ? The love of God and man ? Experience says : 

“ Yes, they can.” I will illustrate this point by a quotation, 
not from a goody-goody book, but from a learned work by 
Dr. Shuttleworth, called “Mentally Deficient Children.” He 
says as follows : — “ The golden rule, that even the feeble- 
minded should do unto others as they would be done by, 
should be inculcated ; and happily such persons are often 
susceptible, not only to moral, but to religious influences. 
Their very simplicity leads them to accept without hesita- 
tion, ideas of a Universal Father, who is at the same time an 
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r H of a loving Saviour, and of a sanctifying 
all-seeing Cto , ‘ impe rfect may be their comprehension 

rfThtie mysteries, there is no doubt that such notions tend 
. .vert o wholesome restraining influence upon conduct. 
“ ““ ,,ho has had large and intimate experience of 
mentallv deficient children will deny that m many the 
religious sense is not wanting. In this connection we are 
tempted to quote from the letter to his sister of an imbecile, 
formerly in the Royal Albert Asylum, a letter written un- 
prompted and unassisted. Referring to the Sunday service 
the poor lad writes How beautiful it is to think of our 
dear Saviour who loved us all. He knows that I could not 
do anything for our dear Lord, and it makes me happy to 
think about Him and to sing about Him as well. We must 
pray to God to make people happy in our dear Lord and 
Saviour, and the Holy Spirit.’ 

Conclusion. One word more in conclusion about backward 
children. These remarks have been made regarding feeble- 
minded children, which term includes backward children 
and mentally deficient children. I explained that it is hard, 
sometimes impossible, to separate these two classes one from 
the other ; and therefore it was necessary to speak of them 
both as a whole. I have, however, endeavoured to give such 
information which would be more especially relevant to 
backward children. It will be remembered that I endea- 
voured to distinguish backward children from deficient 
children, by saying : that in the case of the former, we might 
imagine that a child belonging to this class of a certain age 
would correspond to a normal child some years younger; but 

in the case of mentally deficient children, no such comparison 
is possible. 

Now with regard to the education of simply backward 
c ic ren, the hints thrown out under the previous heads apply 
o t em even more than to imbecile children. Their state is a 
simi ar one to that of the mentally deficient, indeed they are 

mli great ^ an ? er ° f falUng into that class ; but > if properly 
satisfy T ^ ’ t ^ le ^ r P ro & ress will be quicker and more 
satisfactory ln every way than that of the more serious class 

other anVin ’ Sir Walter Scott, Washington, and 

take cm ?r men ,r re ° nCe bac kward ch ii dren . So we may 

a b c - an ope that our backward children may some 
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day develop into some of the great ones of the earth. Only 
let us have patience; let us make allowance for their diffi- 
culties; let us begin with concrete rather than abstract ideas- 
let us develop their bodies ; and through their games and 

|™ n V et US ,, try t0 find S ° me portal to the slumbering 
tellect ; above all, let us watch over their moral nature with 

chi e idJn eat Tf J6alOUSy than We d ° in the Case of ordinary 
children. If we cannot teach the sciences; we can, at any 

rate, employ the dim twilight of the slow developing mind 

in pressing home the value of truth, honesty, and purity; 

et us tell of the love of God, the salvation of Chrift, and 

the guidance and comfort of the Holy Spirit. Let us do 

v!ffienThT ntlOUSl !’ Hnd aWak the daWn of the mind ’ s sun ; 

1 SUn nses > 11 ma y be more beautiful, more lovely 
than we ever could have imagined. Our toil will be a 
thousand times repaid, no, perhaps by the successful result 

heahhyT bu < a useful, loving, and 

in tearS Sha " reap in W" “ There are first 
that shall be last, and there are last that shall be first.” 




